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10/757,227 


Applicant(s) 1 
DEWITT ET AL. | 


Examiner 

Arpan P. Savla 


Art Unit 

2185 





Period for Reply 

A SHORTENED STATUTORY PERIOD FOR REPLY IS SET TO EXPIRE 3 MONTH(S) OR THIRTY (30) DAYS, 
WHICHEVER IS LONGER, FROM THE MAILING DATE OF THIS COMMUNICATION. 

- Extensions of time may be available under the provisions of 37 CFR 1 .136(a). In no event, however, may a reply be timely filed 
after SIX (6) MONTHS from the mailing date of this communication. . 

- If NO period for reply is specified above, the maximum statutory period will apply and will expire SIX (6) MONTHS from the mailing date of this communication. 

- Failure to reply within the set or extended period for reply will, by statute, cause the application to become ABANDONED (35 U.S.C. § 1 33). 
Any reply received by the Office later than three months after the mailing date of this communication, even if timely filed, may reduce any 
earned patent term adjustment. See 37 CFR 1.704(b). 

Status 

1 )Kl Responsive to communication(s) filed on 14 January 2004 . 
2a)Q This action is FINAL. 2b)C3 This action is non-final. 

3) D Since this application is in condition for allowance except for formal matters, prosecution as to the merits is 
closed in accordance with the practice under Ex parte Quayle, 1935 CD. 11, 453 O.G. 213. 

Disposition of Claims 

4) M Claim(s) 1^21 is/are pending in the application. 

4a) Of the above claim(s) is/are withdrawn from consideration. 

5) Q Claim(s) is/are allowed. 

6) E3 Claim(s) 1-21 is/are rejected. 

7) D Claim(s) is/are objected to. 

8) Q Claim(s) are subject to restriction and/or election requirement. 

Application Papers 

9) S The specification is objected to by the Examiner. 

10) 13 The drawing(s) filed on 14 January 2004 is/are: a)E3 accepted or b)Q objected to by the Examiner. 

Applicant may not request that any objection to the drawing(s) be held in abeyance. See 37 CFR 1 .85(a). 
Replacement drawing sheet(s) including the correction is required if the drawing(s) is objected to. See 37 CFR 1.121(d). 

1 1) D The oath or declaration is objected to by the Examiner. Note the attached Office Action or form PTO-152. 

Priority under 35 U.S.C. § 119 

12) D Acknowledgment is made of a claim for foreign priority under 35 U.S.C. § 119(a)-(d) or (f). 
a)D All b)D Some * c)D None of: 

1 .□ Certified copies of the priority documents have been received. 
2.Q Certified copies of the priority documents have been received in Application No 



3.D Copies of the certified copies of the priority documents have been received in this National Stage 
application from the International Bureau (PCT Rule 17.2(a)). 
* See the attached detailed Office action for a list of the certified copies not received. 
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DETAILED ACTION 

The instant application having Application No. 10/757,227 has a total of 21 
claims pending in the application, there are 3 independent claims and 18 dependent 
claims, all of which are ready for examination by Examiner. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING OATH/DECLARATION 

Oath/Declaration 

1 . Applicant's oath/declaration has been reviewed by Examiner and is found to 
conform to the requirements prescribed in 37 CFR 1.63. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING DRAWINGS 

Drawings 

2. Applicant's drawings submitted January 14, 2004 are acceptable for examination 
purposes. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF REFERENCES CITED BY APPLICANT 

Information Disclosure Statement 

3. As required by MPEP § 609(c), Applicant's submission of both Information 
Disclosure Statements dated January 14, 2004 and July 1, 2005 are acknowledged by 
Examiner and cited references have been considered in the examination of the claims 
now pending. As required by MPEP § 609 c(2), a copy of the PTOL-1449 initialed and 
dated by Examiner is attached to the instant office action. 
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OBJECTIONS 

Specification 

4. The disclosure is objected to because of the following informalities: 

5. The lengthy specification has not been checked to the extent necessary to 
determine the presence of all possible minor errors. Applicant's cooperation is 
requested in correcting any errors of which applicant may become aware in the 
specification. 

6. In the section entitled "Cross Reference to Related Applications" Applicant must 
properly identify all co-pending applications with their corresponding application 
numbers (i.e. serial numbers). 

Appropriate correction is required. 

REJECTIONS NOT BASED ON PRIOR ART 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC § 1 01 

7. 35 U.S.C. 101 reads as follows: 

Whoever invents or discovers any new and useful process, machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter, or any new and useful improvement thereof, may obtain a patent therefor, subject to the 
conditions and requirements of this title. 

8. Claims 11-20 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 101 because the claimed 
invention is directed to non-statutory subject matter. Claims 11-20 are not limited 
to tangible embodiments. In view of Applicant's disclosure, pg. 125, line 23 - pg. 126, 
line 1 1, the computer readable medium is not limited to tangible embodiments, instead 
being define as including both tangible embodiments (e.g. recordable-type media, such 
as a floppy disk, hard disk drive, a RAM, CD-ROMS, and DVD-ROMS) and intangible 
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embodiments (e.g. transmission forms, such as radio frequency and light wave 
transmissions). As such, claims 1 1-20 are not limited to statutory subject matter and 
are therefore non-statutory. 

Claim Rejections - 35 USC S 1 12 

9. The following is a quotation of the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. 1 1 2: 

The specification shall conclude with one or more claims particularly pointing out and distinctly 
claiming the subject matter which the applicant regards as his invention. 

10. Claims 1-21 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 112, second paragraph, as being 
indefinite for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject 
matter which applicant regards as the invention. 

1 1 . As per claims 1 . 3. 1 1 . 1 3. and 21 . the claims recite the limitation "the contents 
of the cache line" in lines 11, 2, 13, 2, and 11 respectively. There is insufficient 
antecedent basis for this limitation in the claims. Applicant may consider amending the 
claims to read "a contents of the cache line." 

12. Claims 3 and 13 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 112, second paragraph, as 
being indefinite for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject 
matter which applicant regards as the invention. 

1 3. As per claims 3 and 13 , the claims recites the limitation "the code of the 
computer program" in lines 6 and 7 respectively. There is insufficient antecedent basis 
for this limitation in the claims. Applicant may consider amending the claims to read 
"code of the computer program." 
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14. Claims 5-10 and 15-20 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 112, second paragraph, 
as being indefinite for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the 
subject matter which applicant regards as the invention. 

-1 5 . As per claims 5, 6. 10. 15. 16. and 20 , the claims recite the limitation "the reload 
operation" in lines 10, 2, 3, 10, 2, and 4 respectively. There is insufficient antecedent 
basis for this limitation in the claims. Applicant may consider amending the claims to 
read "the reload." 

16 . Claims 6-9 and 16-19 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 112, second paragraph, 
as being indefinite for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the 
subject matter which applicant regards as the invention. 
<l 7. As oer claims 6.7.16. and 17 , it is unclear whether the "value of the first 
processor flag bit" recited in lines 1 0, 7, 1 1 , and 9 respectively is the same as the "first 
value of the first processor flag bit" recited in lines 4, 2, 4, and 3 respectively or a 
completely different "value of the first processor flag bit." Applicant may consider 
amending "first value of the first processor flag bit" to read "value of the first processor 
flag bit" instead. 

Conclusion 
STATUS OF CLAIMS IN THE APPLICATION 

The following is a summary of the treatment and status of all claims in the 
application as recommended by MPEP 707.70(i): 
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Allowable Subject Matter 

1 8. Claims 1-10 and 21 would be allowable if rewritten or amended to overcome the 
rejection(s) under 35 U.S.C. 112, 2nd paragraph, set forth in this Office action. 

19. Claims 11-20 would be allowable if rewritten or amended to overcome the 
rejection(s) under 35 U.S.C. 101 set forth in this Office action. 

20. The primary reasons for allowance of claims 1-21 in the instant application is the 
combination with the inclusion in these claims that "identifying false cache line 
sharing during execution of a computer program in a multiprocessor data 
processing system, comprising: determining whether the cache line is being falsely 
shared between processors based on values of the processor flag bits." The prior 
art of record neither anticipates nor renders obvious the above recited combination. 

21 . As allowable subject matter has been indicated, applicant's response must either 
comply with all formal requirements or specifically traverse each requirement not 
complied with. See 37 C.F.R. § 1.111(b) and § 707.07(a) of the MPEP. 

RELEVANT ART CITED BY THE EXAMINER 

The following prior art made of record and not relied upon is cited to establish the 
level of skill in Applicant's art and those arts considered reasonably pertinent to 
Applicant's disclosure. See MPEP 707.05(e). 

22. U.S. Patent 5,710,881 discloses a data merging method and apparatus for 
shared memory multiprocessing computer systems. 
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23. U.S. Patent 5,822,763 discloses cache coherence protocol for reducing the 
effects of false sharing in non-bus-based shared-memory multiprocessors. 

24. U.S. Patent 5,928,334 discloses a method for detecting synchronization 
violations in a multiprocessor computer system. 

25. U.S. Patent 6,094,709 discloses a method of reducing false sharing in a shared 
memory system by enabling two caches to modify the same line at the same time. 

26. U.S. Patent 6,285,974 discloses a method for detecting architectural violations in 
a multiprocessor computer system. 

27. U.S. Patent 6,636,950 discloses computer architecture for shared memory 
access. 

28. U.S. Patent Application Publication 2004/0205302 discloses a method and 
system for postmortem identification of falsely shared objects. 



Non-Patent Literature 

Torrellas et al., "False Sharing and Spatial Locality in Multiprocessor Caches", June 
1994, IEEE Transactions on Computers, Vol. 43, No. 6, pp. 651-663. 

Rothman et al., "Analysis of Shared Memory Misses and Reference Patterns", 2000, 
IEEE, pp. 187-198. 
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Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the 
examiner should be directed to Arpan P. Savla whose telephone number is (571) 272- 
1077. The examiner can normally be reached on M-F 8:30-5:00. 

If attempts to reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's 
supervisor, Donald Sparks can be reached on (571) 272-4201 . The fax phone number 
for the organization where this application or proceeding is assigned is 571-273-8300. 

Information regarding the status of an application may be obtained from the 
Patent Application Information Retrieval (PAIR) system. Status information for 
published applications may be obtained from either Private PAIR or Public PAIR. 
Status information for unpublished applications is available through Private PAIR only. 
For more information about the PAIR system, see http://pair-direct.uspto.gov. Should 
you have questions on access to the Private PAIR system, contact the Electronic 
Business Center (EBC) at 866-217-9197 (toll-free). 
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False Sharing and Spatial Locality 
in Multiprocessor Caches 

Josep Torrellas, Member, IEEE, Monica S. Lam, Member, lEEE y and John L. Hennessy, Fellow, IEEE 



Abstract— The performance of the data cache in shared- 
memory multiprocessors has been shown to be different 
from that in uniprocessors. In particular, cache miss rates 
in multiprocessors do not show the sharp drop typical of 
uniprocessors when the size of the cache block increases. The 
resulting high cache miss rate is a cause of concern, since 
it can significantly limit the performance of multiprocessors. 
Some researchers have speculated that this effect is due to false 
sharing, the coherence transactions that result when different 
processors update different words of the same cache block in 
an interleaved fashion. While the analysis of six applications in 
this paper confirms that false sharing has a significant impact 
on the miss rate, the measurements also show that poor spatial 
locality among accesses to shared data has an even larger 
impact. To mitigate false sharing and to enhance spatial locality, 
we optimize the layout of shared data In cache blocks in a 
programmer-transparent manner. We show that this approach 
can reduce the number of misses on shared data by about 
10% on average. 

Index Terms— Multiprocessing, shared-memory multiproces- 
sor, cache memory, sharing, false sharing, optimizing compiler, 
placement of data. 

1. Introduction 

SCALABLE machines that support a shared-memory par- 
adigm are a promising way of attaining the benefits of 
large-scale multiprocessing without surrendering programma- 
bility |1H6|. An interesting subclass of these machines is the 
class that provides hardware cache coherence, which makes 
programming easier, while reducing storage access latencies 
by caching shared data. While these machines can do well on 
problems with low levels of data sharing, it is unclear how 
well caches will perform when accesses to shared data occur 
frequently. 

The cache performance of shared data is the subject of 
intense ongoing research. Agarwal and Gupta [7] studied 
locality issues in traces of memory references from a four- 
processor machine and reported a high degree of processor 
interleaving in the accesses to a given shared- memory location. 
This suggests that shared data can be the source of frequent 
misses. Indeed, Eggers and Katz [81, in a simulation of 5 to 12 
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processors in a bus. showed that shared data is responsible for 
the majority of cache misses and bus cycles. In addition, they 
show that the miss rate of the data cache in multiprocessors 
changes less predictably man in uniprocessors with increasing 
cache block size. While the miss rate in uniprocessors tends 
to go down with increasing cache block size, the miss rate in 
multiprocessors can go down or up with larger block sizes. 
A further understanding of the patterns of data sharing was 
provided by Weber and Gupta [9]. who showed that write- 
shared variables arc usually invalidated from caches before 
being replicated in more than a few different caches. Finally, 
in another example of unusual behavior, Lee et al \ 10] found 
that the optimal cache block size for data is one or two words 
long, in contrast to the larger sizes used in uniprocessors [II]. 
Clearly, given the performance impact of the cache behavior 
of shared data, a deeper understanding of it is necessary. 

In this paper, we focus on one parameter that has a major 
effect on the cache performance of shared data, namely the 
size of the cache blocks. A second issue that motivates the 
interest in this topic is that the measurements obtained so far 
on the impact of the block size on the miss rate of shared 
data show such wide variation [8] that they are difficult to 
generalize. In this paper, we explain the effect of the cache 
block size on the miss rate as a combination of two well- 
behaved components: false sharing and spatial locality. False 
sharing, in its simplest form, occurs when two processors 
repeatedly write to two different words of the same cache 
block in an interleaved fashion. This causes the cache block 
to bounce back and forth between the two caches as if the 
contents of the block were truly being shared. False sharing 
usually increases with the block size and tends to drive miss 
rates up with increasing block size. The second component, 
spatial locality in the data [12], is the property that indicates 
that the probability of an access to a given memory word is 
high if neighboring words have been recently accessed. This 
well-known property produces the opposite effect from false 
sharing— a reduction in the miss rate as the block size increase. 

We assess the contribution of each component by using a 
model of sharing where individual misses arc classified as 
false sharing misses or as true sharing misses. The latter 
are due to the interprocessor communication intrinsic to the 
application. False sharing misses measure false sharing. The 
effectiveness of increasing the cache block size in eliminating 
true sharing misses measures the degree of spatial locality 
present. Experimental measurements show that poor spatial 
locality in shared data has a larger effect than false sharing in 
determining the overall miss rate. 
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The thiid column lists the size of the data structures declared shared. 

To reduce the number of cache misses due to poor spatial 
locality and false sharing, we propose optimizations that 
require no programmer help and can therefore be implemented 
by the compiler. Further, we do not consider techniques 
that require changes to the assignment of computation to 
processors, as in loop interchange or loop tiling [13], [14], 
since they are only feasible in highly regular codes. Instead, 
we propose simple, local techniques that optimize the layout 
of shared data at the cache block level. These techniques are 
effective enough to eliminate, on average, about 10% of the 
misses on shared data in the applications. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section II discusses the 
methodology and characteristics of the application set used 
throughout the study. Section m presents a model of data 
sharing. This model is used in Section IV to analyze experi- 
mental data on cache miss rates and processor-memory traffic. 
Based on this analysis, we propose and evaluate optimizations 
to improve data caching in Section V. Finally, in Section 
VI, detailed simulations on an existing architecture examine 
the performance impact of the issues raised in the previous 
sections. 

II. Methodology and application Set Characteristics 
The results reported in this paper are based on simulations 
driven by traces of parallel applications. The applications 
are compiled with a conventional optimizing compiler. This 
section describes the characteristics of the applications used, 
presents the simulator models, and evaluates the effect of 
conventional code optimizations on the frequency of data 
sharing. 

A. Application Set and Trace Characteristics 

The parallel applications studied represent a variety of 
engineering algorithms [15H20] (Table I). Csim. Mp3d, and 
LocusRoute are research tools with between 1000 and 6000 
lines of code. The other three applications, namely DWF, 
Maxflow, and Mincut implement several commonly used par- 
allel algorithms and are less than 1000 lines of code each. Each 
application uses the synchronization and sharing primitives 
provided by the Argonne National Laboratory macro package 
[21]. The synchronization primitives are locks, barriers, and 
distributed loop control variables. The applications are in C 
and written so that they can run on any number of processors. 
We use code compiled with standard code optimization. 

We trace the applications using Tango [221, a tracing pro- 
gram that simulates a multiprocessor. The traces correspond to 



16 and 32 processor runs of the applications. They contain only 
application virtual address references and range in size from 8 
to over 32 million data references. Synchronization variables 
do not use spin-locking and, to minimize the possibility of hot 
spots, each synchronization variable is allocated to its own 
cache block. 

B. Simulated Architectures 

Two simulated architectures are used in this paper, the 
ideal and the detailed architecture. In the ideal architecture, 
caches are infinite; all memory references, read or writes, 
hits or misses, take a single cycle; and every instruction 
executes in one cycle. We use the ideal architecture to remove 
dependencies on specific architecture characteristics from our 
study, of shared data. 

The detailed architecture, used to determine the practical 
implications of the ideal study, resembles the Silicon Graphics 
POWER Station 4D/240 [23] in memory system bandwidth 
and latency. Unlike the 4D/240 system, however, the detailed 
architecture has 16 processors, each of which has one 256 
Kbyte direct-mapped data cache. In addition, synchronization 
accesses use the same bus as regular transactions. The memory 
access times without contention for 4- and 16-word blocks are 
22 and 31 cycles respectively, during which the bus is locked 
for 6 and 15 cycles respectively. To simulate a steady state, 
the applications are executed twice; the first run warms up 
the cache, and the measurements are taken in the second run. 
Because bus contention would be too high with 32 processors, 
the detailed architecture is used for 16 processor runs only. 

Both architectures use the invalidation-based Illinois cache 
coherence protocol [24]. Because in the 4D/240 a request for 
ownership on a shared block has the same timing and traffic 
requirements as a cache miss, we do not distinguish between 
the two in this paper. 

C. Effect of an Optimizing Compiler on 
the Frequency of Sharing 

While code optimizations are known to speed up unipro- 
cessor applications [25], they have an important second ef- 
fect in multiprocessor code: they increase the frequency of 
shared data references. This results from the different ways in 
which optimizations affect data. While some private references 
are eliminated by register allocation and other optimizations, 
shared data consistency prevents existing compilers from 
optimizing data declared shared, even if not used as such. 
Consequently, since some cycles are saved while the number 
of shared references remains the same, data sharing has a larger 
impact on the speed of the application. 

To study the effect of an optimizing compiler, we measure, 
before and after compiler optimization, the fraction of ref- 
erences to data declared shared. The target architecture is the 
MIPS R2000 processor [26], which has 32 integer registers and 
16 double-precision floating point registers. The optimizations 
applied include global register allocation and other conven- 
tional global optimizations. All data in the shared space is 
declared volatile, and therefore are not register-allocated or 
optimized. Because optimizations affect the different types of 
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Fig. 2. Cache miss rates on shared data as a function of the block size for 
the ideal architecture. For a given application, the same problem size is used 
in the 16- and 32-processor executions. 



private data differently, we consider local and global private 
data separately. Local data are the variables declared within 
procedures. Global data is mostly static data set up by the 
master process for the slave processes. 

Fig. 1 shows the decomposition of the data reference streams 
for the optimized and unoptimized applications running with 
16 and 32 processes. Due to limited disk space, the unopti- 
mized versions of some traces were not run to completion (bars 
with a star), in those cases, the total number of references is 
calculated assuming the same relative ratios of private local, 
global, and shared references that existed when the trace 
was interrupted and the same number of shared references 
as the optimized trace. From the figure, we see that, for all 
applications, a large number of private references arc elim- 
inated, particularly among those directed to local variables. 
References to private global variables show a smaller change, 
almost solely due to the register allocation of the global pointer 
to the shared data space, shared data references, therefore, 
account for a larger fraction of references. We also see that the 
number of processes has little effect on the results. Appendix 
A shows tables with the actual numbers obtained in the 
experiments. The large difference in the ratio of shared to total 
references between optimized and unoptimized code suggests 
that performance studies of multiprocessor programs must be 
based on optimized code. 



III. Analyzing Sharing 

Data miss rates in large uniprocessor caches tend to vary 
predictably as cache blocks increase in size [II], (27J, [28}. 
Initially, the miss rate drops quickly as the block size increases: 
for large blocks, around 32 words, the curve flattens out; 
eventually, there is a slight reversal of the curve because 
of misses resulting from conflicts. In contrast, how miss 
rates on shared data change with block size is much less 
predictable; experimental data shows a significant variation 
across programs (Fig. 2). In this section, we first present a 
model of sharing that decomposes the widely varying miss 
rates on shared data in an invalidation-based cache coherence 
protocol into two well-behaved and intuitive components. 
Then, we describe an experiment to quantify each of these 
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Fig. 3. Factors that determine the data misses in an infinite cache. 

components. For simplicity, all the analysis in Section HI 
assumes an infinite cache. 

A. A Model of Sharing 

Fig. 3 shows the factors that determine the number of data 
misses in an infinite cache. For private data in single-word 
cache blocks, misses are solely caused by first-time references 
to the data. This effect we call cold start in Fig. 3. If the 
cache has multi-word blocks, the prefetching provided by the 
multiple words of the block reduces the number of misses, 
as one miss is enough to bring all the words of a block into 
the cache. There are several more factors involved with the 
the misses on shared data. If single-word blocks are used, 
true sharing as well as cold start dictate the misses. True 
sharing is the sharing of the same memory word by different 
processors. True sharing is intrinsic to a particular memory 
reference stream of a program and is not dependent on the 
block size. The presence of multi-word blocks further adds 
false sharing to true sharing, cold start, and prefetching effects. 
False sharing occurs when different processors access different 
words of the same block and the coherence protocol forces 
the block to bounce among caches as if its words were truly 
being shared. A result of the collocation of different data in the 
same cache block, false sharing depends on the block size and 
the particular placement of data in memory. In the following 
paragraphs, we show how each individual cache miss can be 
traced back to these factors. 

True and false sharing are illustrated in Fig. 4(a), where 
words a and b are in the same memory block and an asterisk 
marks a cache miss. In Examples I, II, and III, processor P 
owns that block at the beginning of the reference stream, since 
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Fig. 4. Example of memory reference streams. For simplicity, the streams 
contain only writes. An asterisk marks a cache miss. The streams in part (a) 
are expanded in part (b) showing true (T) and false (F) sharing transitions, 
and misses saved by successful prefetches (X). Words a and 6 share the same 
cache block. Pa means processor P writes word a. 



P previously wrote words a and 6 — as denoted by Pa and Pb 
under "Initial State." In Example I, processor Q writes to word 
b and processor P writes to word a. In this classical case of 
false sharing, this pattern of access produces a miss for every 
access. Except for the first Qb reference however, no true data 
sharing is involved. In Examples II and III, processor P and 
Q need, and therefore truly share, word o. Word 6 is used 
only by P in both cases. However, because of the prefetch 
provided by the cache block, this common sharing pattern 
produces misses on different words in the two examples. A 
more complex sharing pattern can interact with the cache block 
in a variety of ways, resulting in different number of misses. 
The model we present now analyzes how data sharing and 
prefecting interact to result in the observed number of misses. 

We assume a multiprocessor with infinite caches and an 
validation-based cache coherence protocol where a cached 
memory word may be owned by one cache or read shared 



among several. We define the state of the word as the pair 
{mode, processors), where mode may be owned or shared, 
and processors is the set of processors that cache the word. 
An uncached word is a degenerate case where processors is 0. 
A read miss loads the word in a shared mode. If the word is in 
a shared mode, a processor that caches it must issue a request 
for ownership before it can write the word. We count this 
request as a miss. A change in the state of the word is called a 
state transition. In the following, we focus on conditions after 
the cold start for the word, when no processors will access the 
word for the processor's first time. 

To quantify the degree of intrinsic sharing of a memory 
word, we define the concept of true sharing transition. 

Definition I) True Sharing Transition: Consider the stream 
. S of references to a given memory word only and ignore any 
effects caused by references (not in S) to the other words 
in the same cache block, as if the block were single-worded. 
We call true sharing transition any state transition that occurs 
between two references that are contiguous in 5. after cold 
start. Further, we say that the second reference causes a true 
sharing transition. 

Example II in Fig. 4(a) shows two true sharing transitions 
for word a. One occurs between the initial state and reference 
Qa; the second between Qa and the last reference. 

True sharing transitions and cache misses are strongly 
related: in caches with single-word blocks, every true sharing 
transition causes a cache miss, and every miss after cold start 
is due to a true sharing transition. In caches with multi-word 
blocks, however, a true sharing transition does not necessarily 
lead to a miss. This is shown in the second true sharing 
transition for word o in the same example. Between the two 
references involved in the transition, namely Qa and Pa, 
a third reference Pb to another word of the same block 
prefetches the original word to the desired state, owned by 
processor P. As a result, the second reference Pa hits. On 
the other hand, the first true sharing transition for word a in 
the same example, which occurs between the initial state and 
Qa produces a miss. We can now define the concept of true 
sharing miss. 

Definition 2) True Sharing Miss: A miss that occurs in a 
true sharing transition. 

The previous discussion shows that prefetching can elimi- 
nate a miss in the second reference of a true sharing transition. 
Prefetching can also generate a miss in a reference that does 
not cause a true sharing transition. To formalize this situation, 
we first define the concept of false sharing transition. 

Definition 3) False Sharing Transition: Consider two con- 
secutive references to the same word where the second refer- 
ence does not cause a true sharing transition. If, between the 
two references, there is at least one intervening reference to a 
different word of the same block that induces a transition on 
the second reference, we say that the second reference causes 
a false sharing transition. 

As an example, the second Pb reference in Example II 
causes the only false sharing transition for word 6 in the 
stream: between the two Pb references, the intervening Qa 
reference changes the state of word 6 to be owned by Q, 
thereby inducing a transition on the second Pb reference. 
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Like a true sharing transition, a false sharing transition may 
or may not incur a miss. An example where a miss occurs is 
the false sharing transition for word 6 in Example II: between 
the two Pb references, reference Qa leaves the block in stale 
owned by Q, causing the second Pb reference to miss. An 
example where the miss is avoided is shown- in Example 111. 
which is equal to Example II with the last two references 
flipped. In Example III, the second Pb reference causes a false 
sharing transition because reference Qa between the two Pb 
references induces a transition on the second Pb. Between Qa 
and Pb, however, reference Pa brings the lock back to P's 
ownership, thus successfully eliminating a cache miss in the 
Pb reference- We can now define the concept of faJse sharing 
miss. 

Definition 4) False Sharing Miss: A miss that occurs in a 
false sharing transition. 

Finaly, based on the above definitions, the total number 
of cache misses, not counting the cold start effect, is the 
total number of true and false sharing transitions minus the 
number of successful prefetches. This equality is illustrated 
in Fig. 4(b), which expands the streams in Fig. 4(a). We 
analyze Example II carefully here; the reader is encouraged 
to go over the other examples. We consider the first reference 
after the initial state Qa and ask whether it causes a false 
sharing transition (FST), a true sharing transition (TST), or 
no transition at all. To answer this question, we look at the 
previous reference to the same word, namely Pa. We note 
that the two references are involved in a TST. We then check 
whether the accesses between the two references leave word a 
in the state that Qa requires, namely owned by Q. If that were 
the case, a successful prefetch would be recorded. Otherwise, 
the actual situation in the example, a true sharing miss (TSM) 
occurs. We now consider the next reference Pb. As before, we 
look for the previous reference to the same word, namely the 
Pb under Initial State. This pair of references are not involved 
in a TST. To check whether a FST occurs, we search the 
intervening references for at least one that induces a transition 
on the second Pb. Since Qa induces such a transition, Pb 
causes a FST. To determine whether a false sharing miss 
(FSM) or a successful prefetch occurs, we check whether the 
stream between Qa and Pb leaves b in the state required by Pb. 
Since this is not the case, a FSM occurs. The final reference 
causes a TST but a successful prefetch eliminates the miss: 
reference Pb sets the block to the desired state, namely owned 
by P. To summarize, the net result of three transitions and one 
successful prefetch is two misses, as postulated by our equality 
that relates misses, transitions, and successful prefetches. 
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Fig. 5. The data prefetching provided by multi-word cache blocks can be 
beneficial, as in the loop shown, or may create false sharing misses, as in the 
statements before the loop. 



We expect the positive effect, namely exploitation of spatial 
locality, to be lower in multiprocessors than in uniprocessors 
for three reasons. First, a processor may never reference the 
prefetched data: since computation is partitioned in a multi- 
processor, this is more likely than in a uniprocessor. Second, 
even if the processor will eventually access the prefetched 
data, another processor may access it first and remove the data 
from the first processors cache. Third, prefetched data may 
be removed by another processor accessing a different word 
in the same block. Because of the last reason, the benefits of 
spatial locality do not necessarily increase monotonically with 
the cache block size. Larger blocks may introduce transitions 
that reduce the spatial locality benefits present in a smaller 
block size, 

False sharing transitions, the second effect of prefetching, 
increase monotonically with block size. As false sharing 
transitions increase, false sharing misses are likely to increase. 
However, since not every false sharing transition will cause a 
false sharing miss, the number of false sharing misses may not 
increase monotonically with increasing block size either. 

Unfortunately, both the positive and negative effects of 
prefetching are determined by the particular placement of data 
in memory and cannot, in general, be changed independently. 
Fig. 5 illustrates the interdependence of the two effects. In the 
figure, words a and 6 share the same block. In the beginning 
of the program, a potential instance of false sharing occurs 
because processor Q may write 6 while processor P writes 
a. During the rest of the program, the two processors access 
words a and b in sequence within a critical section. If we 
eliminated the false sharing by, for example, placing a in a 
different block, the benefits of prefetching within the loop 
would also disappear. We could be saving one false sharing 
miss at the cost of doubling the number of misses within the 
loop. This example suggests that it may not be desirable to 
eliminate false sharing misses at any cost. 



B. Effect of Data Prefetching Through Increased Block Size 

The previous analysis showed that the prefetching provided 
by multiword blocks can eliminate or create misses. Unlike in 
uniprocessors, where prefetching always has a positive effect 
in infinite caches, prefetching in multiprocessors can have both 
a positive and a negative effect. Prefetching exploits spatial 
locality in data as in uniprocessors. It also, however, creates 
false sharing transitions, which may change what used to be 
cache hits without prefetching into false sharing misses. 



C. Measurements 

Although the positive and the negative effects of prefetching 
on the miss rate are closely related, we have been able to 
devise an experiment that allows us to measure each of the two 
effects. The experiment is based on our model of sharing. In 
the experiment, we use the ideal architecture, which assumes 
infinite caches and no cache miss penalties. We compare two 
simulations driven by the same interleaving of references and 
running in lockstep. One simulation uses caches with single- 
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Fig. 6. Relation between the simulation of the ideal architecture using 
single-word and multiword cache blocks. The figure is not drawn to scale. 
In the figure, the number of cold references and true sharing transitions are 
the same in both simulations. 



word blocks, while the other uses caches with multiword 
blocks. In the simulations, we include the cold start period 
of the programs. Hence, in addition to false and true sharing 
misses, we capture misses on memory words referenced by 
a processor for the processor's first time. These misses we 
call cold misses. The relationships among cold, true sharing, 
and false sharing misses in the single-word and the multiword 
simulations are as follows. 

• If a cold miss is incurred for a reference in the multiword 
block simulation, the same reference causes a cold miss 
in the single-word block simulation. 

• True sharing transitions are intrinsic to a reference stream 
of a program and thus identical for both simulations. Since 
all true sharing transitions result in misses (true sharing 
misses) in the single-word case, if a true sharing transition 
in the multiword block simulation causes a miss, it also 
causes a miss in the single-word block simulation. 

• Therefore, the remaining misses, those that occur in the 
multiword block simulation but not in the single-word 
case, must be all false sharing misses. 

In summary, comparing the two simulations, a miss in the 
multiword simulation is a false sharing miss if there is no 
equivalent miss in the single-word case: otherwise it is a cold 
or true sharing miss. 

Fig. 6 (not drawn to scale) depicts the relationships de- 
scribed. The number of cold references and true sharing 
transitions are the same in both simulations. Prefetching mul- 
tiple words in a cache block has two effects: first, some of the 
cold references and true sharing transitions now result in hits: 
second, false sharing transitions appear, some of which result 
in hits and some in misses. 



IV. Analyzing the Cache Miss Rate 
and Traffic Behavior of Shared Data 

In this section, we use the experiment just described to 
analyze the cache miss rates and traffic generated by shared 
data in real applications. To eliminate dependencies on spe- 
cific architecture characteristics, we use the ideal architecture 
throughout the section. We start with an analysis of the miss 
then we consider the traffic behavior. 
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Fig. 7. Cache misses on shared data as function of the block size. Misses 
arc shown as a fraction of the misses on single-word blocks for the same 
application and 16 processors. 

A. Analysis of the Cache Miss Rates on Shared Data 

Fig. 2 shows the miss rates on shared data as a function of 
the block size for the applications studied. We observe a wide 
variation among applications, both in absolute values and in 
the way the block size affects them. For example, whereas miss 
rates for Csim, DWF, and LocusRoute start from relatively 
low values and decrease with increasing block size, Maxflow* s 
miss rate starts with a higher value, decreases at first, and then 
increases. Mp3d*s miss rate is high and not very sensitive to 
changes in the block size. Finally, Mincut shows an upward 
trend. 

To understand the variation observed with changes in the 
block size, we plot the miss curves in relative values (Fig. 
7) and then decompose them into the miss components as 
described by our model. Fig. 8 shows the misses for 16 
processors decomposed into two groups: cold and true sharing 
misses, and false sharing misses. In addition, to show the 
degree of true sharing in each program, we mark with an 
arrow the number of true sharing misses on single-word 
blocks — which is also the number of true sharing transitions. 
The rest of the misses on single-word blocks are cold misses. 
In the following sections, we first analyze each component 
of the misses separately, relating the shape of the curves to 
the data structures in the program that cause them. Then, we 
summarize the general observations. 

Analyzing False Sharing Misses: Recall that, while false 
sharing transitions always increase monotonically with the 
block size, this is not necessarily so for false sharing misses. 
From Fig. 8, however, we observe that false sharing misses 
always increase with block size and that, except in two cases, 
this increase is slow. This slow increase is produced by several 
program characteristics. Distributing the computation such that 
each iteration of a loop is executed on a different processor 
produces false sharing misses when data from different iter- 
ations falls in the same cache block. Graph problems with 
irregular node interconnection where cache blocks frequently 
contain pieces of nodes belonging to different processors also 
exhibit false sharing misses (Maxflow and Mincut). 

The two cases where false sharing misses increase quickly 
are when the blocks are small in Mincut and when the blocks 
are large in Maxflow. The sharp rise in these two cases is 
due to the presence of blocks containing multiple frequently- 
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Fig. 8. Dccomposilion of ihc cache misses on shared dala as a function of 
the block size for 16 processors. Misses are shown as a fraction of the misses 
on single-word blocks for the same application. The arrow shows the number 
of true sharing transitions in the program. 



accessed scalar variables, where at least one of the scalars 
is written frequently. This effect can also happen with small 
arrays where each array entry is repeatedly updated by one 
processor. 

As opposed to the previous applications, programs with little 
reuse of data by the same process (Mp3d), or where each 
processor is assigned a geographic domain where processor 
interaction is infrequent (LocusRoute, DWF and Csim) are 
unlikely to exhibit a large amount of false sharing misses. 

Analyzing Cold and True Sharing Misses: The slow de- 
crease in cold and true sharing misses with increasing block 
size seen in Fig. 8 shows that shared data has low spatial 
locality. A second observation is that, except for Maxflow, 
which shows a slight trend reversal for large blocks, the 
decrease in misses is monotonic. 

Poor locality particularly affects programs with unstructured 
accesses, as is the case in fine-grained global task queues 
where processors continually process new tasks (Mp3d) or 
algorithms like simulated annealing that involve calls to ran- 
dom number generators to decide what memory area to access 
(Mincut). On the other side, programs with large data struc- 
tures that are accessed sequentially and at different times by 
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Fig 9 Decomposition of the cache misses on shared data as a function of 
the block si/e for 32 processors. Misses are shown as a fraction of the misses 
on single- word blocks for the same application and 16 processors. The arrow 
shows the number of the true sharing transitions in the program. 

different processors (LocusRoute and Maxflow) show larger 
decreases in cold and true sharing misses. 

Increasing the Number of Processors: The curves with the 
misses for 32 processors shown in Fig. 7 are decomposed in 
Fig. 9. The misses are shown as a fraction of the 16-processor, 
single-word block misses for the same application. From the 
figure, we see that the two components, false sharing and 
cold/true sharing misses, maintain the same trends for the 
larger number of processors. 

Overall Observations: Despite the widely varying shape 
of the overall curve, the two component curves behave con- 
sistently across all applications. First, cold and true sharing 
misses tend to decrease with increasing block size but, unlike 
in uniprocessors, the rate of decrease in misses is much less 
than the rate of increase in block size. Second, false sharing 
misses increase with block size and eventually neutralize or 
even overcome the small decreases in the cold and true sharing 
misses. The net effect is that the total number of misses either 
decreases slowly or does not decrease at all. As we will see, 
the result is a dramatic increase in processor-memory traffic 
with any increase in block size. 

The plots show that cold and true sharing misses usually out- 
number false sharing misses. Further, for the two applications 
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with a significant number of false sharing misses, we show 
in Section V that simple data placement optimizations can 
eliminate an important fraction of these false sharing misses. 

The two component curves in each plot may not be inde- 
pendent of each other. Fig. 5 showed that a reduction in the 
number of false sharing misses may cause an increase in the 
number of cold and true sharing misses. The opposite case, 
namely a reduction in the number of false sharing misses 
causing a decrease in the amount of cold and true sharing 
misses, is also possible. Such scenario occurs if false sharing 
misses induce more misses by interfering with the successful 
prefetches for true sharing or cold accesses. In the worst case, a 
false sharing miss on a word by one processor could eliminate 
a successful prefetch in all the other processors that cache the 
word, thereby forcing cold or true sharing misses. Fortunately, 
the experiments performed while studying the optimization of 
Section V show that such interaction is rare. The curves of 
false sharing misses, therefore, are a good approximation of 
the worst effects of false sharing. 

The magnitude of the two component curves and the pre- 
vious discussion suggest that the poor spatial locality of 
multiprocessor data — responsible for the slow decrease in cold 
and true sharing misses — contributes to the cache miss rates 
even more than false sharing does. For this reason, we believe 
that, to improve the performance of caches, trying to enhance 
the spatial locality of multiprocessor data is an approach at 
least as, or even more promising, than trying to remove false 
sharing. 



B. Analysis of the Traffic Generated by Snared Data 

Not only do misses increase the latency of memory accesses, 
they also generate traffic between processors and memory. As 
the block size increases, a miss produces a higher volume 
of traffic. If we estimate the traffic caused by shared data 
as SharedMisses*BlockSize, we produce the plots in Fig. 10. 
The figure includes a curve for uniprocessor data with a finite 
cache (32 Kbytes) from [ 1 1 j for comparison proposes. From 
the figure, we see that the block size that minimizes the traffic 
of shared data in this class of applications is one word, both 
for 16 and 32 processors. The highest performance block size, 
however, is larger than that. Indeed, to determine the highest 
performance block size for a data cache, we need to take into 
account the start up overhead associated with a cache miss 
for the particular machine and know what fraction of the data 
misses are on shared data. Section VI shows that this fraction 
is over 95% for a large cache. 

The traffic increase with larger blocks occurs because many 
of the words transferred are not used. Between two consecutive 
misses on a given block, a processor usually references a very 
small number of distinct words in that block, as shown in 
Table H. Recall that misses include requests for ownership on 
a block. The low values in Table II show that, on average, 
the prefetching effect of cache blocks is not very effective. 
These numbers correlate with the trends in the miss rates 
shown in Fig. 2. Mp3d has the lowest numbers in Table II 
because it has a high miss rate, which does not decrease with 
larger block sizes. LocusRoute shows the highest numbers 




fig. 10. Processor-memory traffic caused by shared data. The plot shows the 
ratio between the traffic at a given block size and the traffic for single-word 
'blocks and 16 processors. We include a curve for uniprocessor data with a 
finite cache (32 Kbytes) for comparison purposes. 
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Average Number op Distinct Words in a Cache 
Block Referenced by One Processor Between Two 
Consecutive Misses on that block by the Same Processor 
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because it has a low miss rate that decreases significantly with 
increases in block size. We also see that increasing the number 
of processors always decreases the number of words used in a 
block. The poor use of the cache blocks revealed by this data 
motivates the next section, where we try to optimize the use 
of the blocks based on our model of sharing. 

v. Optimizing the Placement 
of Shared Data in Cache Blocks 

This section addresses the problem of reducing the cache 
misses on shared data by enhancing the spatial locality of 
shared data and mitigating false sharing. We optimize the 
placement of data structures in cache blocks using local 
changes that are programmer-transparent and have general 
applicability. Our approach is partly motivated by the fact that 
cache misses on shared data are often concentrated in small 
sections of the shared data address space. Therefore, local 
actions involving relatively few bytes may yield most of the 
desired effects. An example of this skewed miss distribution 
is shown in Fig. 1 1 , which plots the average number of misses 
per byte in each shared data structure of Csim. 

To guide the study of possible optimization, we use address 
traces to generate the following profiling information for each 
shared-memory word: 1) degree of true sharing, measured as 
the number of misses beyond the cold start in the single-word 
block simulation, 2) false sharing misses, 3) cold and true 
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Fig. 1 1. Distribution of the cache misses along the shared address space for 
the Csim application. For each data structure, we plot the average number of 
misses per byte. This plot corresponds to 16 processors. 4-word cache blocks, 
and ihe ideal architecture. 

sharing misses eliminated by prefetching, and 4) number of 
writes. The latter is needed since, in addition to words that 
have a high degree of true sharing, non-shared words that are 
frequently written can also be the cause of false sharing in a 
block. For example, false sharing may occur in a block with 
one word that is heavily read by only one processor and one 
word that is heavily written by only one other processor. We 
call a word active if its degree of true sharing or number of 
writes exceeds 0.1% of the program misses. 

In the following, we first present the optimizations, then 
evaluate them using the ideal architecture. In the evaluation, 
we consider both the aggregate effect of all optimizations and 
the individual effect of each. Since it is rare to have this tracing 
information in practice, the final subsection examines the case 
where we have no dynamic information on the application at 
all. 

A. Placement Optimizations 

We propose five optimizations of the data layout. Because 
synchronization variables are a well-known source of con- 
tention in some programs, we use as a baseline a data layout 
where each of them is allocated to an empty cache block. 

• SplitScalar: Place scalar variables that cause false shar- 
ing in different blocks. Given a cache block with scalar 
variables where the increase in misses due to prefetching 
exceeds 0.5% of the program misses, we remove the 
active variables and allocate each of them to an empty 
cache block. 

• Heap Allocate: Allocate shared space from different heap 
regions according to which processor requests the space. 
It is common for a slave process to access the shared 
space that it requests itself. If no action is taken, the space 
allocated by different processes may share the same cache 
block and lead to false sharing. The policy we propose 
is more space-efficient than allocating only block-aligned 
space, particularly when very small chunks of space are 
repeatedly requested. 

• Expand Record: Expand records in an array (padding with 
dummy words) to reduce the sharing of a cache block by- 
different records. While successful prefetching may occur 
within a record or across records, false sharing usually 
occurs across records, when more than one of them 
share the same cache block. If the multi-word simulation 
indicates that there is much false sharing and little gain in 
prefetching, then consider expansion. If the reverse is true, 
do not apply the optimization. When both false sharing 
misses and prefetching savings are of the same order 



of magnitude, we assume that the prefetching succeeds 
within a record and we apply the optimization. 

• Align Record: Choose a layout for arrays of records that 
minimizes the number of blocks the average record spans. 
This optimization maximizes prefetching of the rest of the 
record when one word of a record is accessed, and may 
also reduce false sharing. This optimization is possible 
when the number of words in the record and in the cache 
block have a greater common divisor (GCD) larger than 1 . 
The array is laid out at a distance from a block boundary 
equal to 0 or a multiple of the GCD. whichever wastes 
less space. 

• LockScalar: Place active scalars that are protected by a 
lock in the same block as the lock variable. As a result, 
the scalar is prefetched when the lock is accessed. 

All optimizations except LockScalar try to minimize false 
sharing. LockScalar and AlignRecord try to increase the spatial 
locality of the data. In our optimization, we must avoid other 
effects that could offset the intended ones. First, false sharing 
and effective exploitation of spatial locality are not indepen- 
dent; changing one usually affects the other. In particular, 
strategies that increase the size of the data like SplitScalar and 
ExpandRecord may also reduce the effectiveness of prefetch- 
ing in eliminating cold and true sharing misses. Second, large 
data expansions may increase the working set of a program 
and increase capacity misses in a finite cache. To guard against 
these effecLs, we restrict the optimizations to those that cause 
little data size increases. 

B. Evaluation of the Optimizations: Aggregate Effect 

To evaluate the effectiveness of these optimizations, we 
use as a metric the fraction of shared data misses that they 
eliminate. Table III shows this fraction together with the 
resulting increase in the size of the data structures for 16 and 
32 processors with 4- and 16- word blocks. The table shows 
a large variation in the fraction of misses eliminated in the 
different applications: the results for individual programs range 
from 0% to over 40%, with an average close to 10%. 

On average, our techniques tend to eliminate a higher 
percentage of misses for the larger block sizes. This effect 
is, however, the result of two opposing trends. On one hand, 
a larger cache block size increases the possibility of false 
sharing among scalars and small data structures, thus possibly 
increasing the effectiveness of the optimizations. On the other 
hand, a larger block also increases the cost of expanding 
records, making some data expansion optimizations infeasi- 
ble. Further, a larger block may already benefit more from 
prefetching, rendering optimizations to increase spatial locality 
less effective. 

The effect of the number of processors is also clear. When 
the number of processors increases, there are more cache 
misses. The data placement optimization, however, also elim- 
inate more misses. The result, for nearly all the applications 
studied, is that the relative miss reductions are higher for 32 
processors than for 16 processors. 

Finally, we see that the space requirements of the opti- 
mization are small, usually in the 2 Kbyte neighborhood. This 
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TABLE m 

Effectiveness of the Optimizations in the Placement 
of Shared Data for 16 (Top Half of the Table) 
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causes an insignificant relative increase in shared data space 
unless the size of the shared data space is very smalt originally. 
While it is possible to reduce the miss rate further by larger 
data expansions, their possibly detrimental effect on cache 
performance makes them undesirable. 

Fig. 12 shows how the optimizations affect the two types 
of misses: cold and true sharing, and false sharing misses. 
For each application, the figure considers the four processor 
and block size settings used in the previous table. For each 
setting, we show three bars. The leftmost bar shows the miss 
rate of shared data in the original program, where the compiler 
did not necessarily allocate each synchronization variable to 
a different cache block. The central bar shows the miss rate 
after each synchronization variable is allocated to a different 
cache block. This is the miss rate taken as a baseline. From the 
difference between the two bars, we can see the importance 
of the synchronization variable layout, especially considering 
that spin-locking is not used in the synchronization variables. 
Finally, the rightmost bar shows the miss rate after further 
applying the five placement optimizations. 

We observe that the optimizations are more successful 
in eliminating false sharing misses than in eliminating cold 
and true sharing misses. For all applications, the maximum 
reduction in cold and true sharing misses is approximately 
10%. In contrast, almost all false sharing is removed in 
LocusRoute and in Mincut for 4-word cache blocks, and 20 to 
40% in Csim and Maxflow. The reduction of false sharing in 
Mincut is accompanied by an increase in cold and true sharing 
misses. This observation illustrates that, in general, the positive 
and negative effects of prefetching discussed in Section III-B 
cannot be totally separated. 

C. Evaluation of the Optimizations: Individual Effect 

Table IV shows the contribution of each optimization to 
the reduction in shared data misses shown in Table III. 
From Tfcble IV, we see the SplitScalar is effective for all 
applications amenable to these optimizations. Most of the 
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Fig. 12. Miss rates on shared data. For each set of three bars, the leftmosi 
one shows the miss rate of the original program; the central one the miss 
rale after allocating synchronization variables to different cache blocks; and 
the rightmost one the miss rate after further applying the five placement 
optimizations. 

TABLE IV 

Fraction of Shared Data Misses Eliminated by Each Optimization 
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The notation I6p-4w means 16 processor execution and 4 words per cache 
block. 

misses it eliminates can be attributed to two or three actively 
written scalars. As the block size increases, this optimization 
becomes more important. We also see the ExpandRecord is 
useful for the same set of applications. This optimization is 
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applied cither to small, active arrays used mainly for process 
communication or to the main data structures in the smaller 
programs. Finally, the other optimizations are relevant to only 
one or two of the applications. 

A large fraction of the cache misses still remains after 
optimization. While some of the false sharing misses can be 
removed if the data caches are large enough to support more 
instances of the expansion optimization, the remaining misses 
are primarily cold and tme sharing misses. This suggests that 
further optimizations should concentrate on increasing the 
spatial locality of the data. 

D. Effectiveness of the Optimizations 
Without Program Profiling 

The optimizations evaluated above were developed by using 
detailed information obtained by tracing the program. While 
some kind of profiling may be available in practice, it will 
probably not be as complete as the one used so far, In this 
section, we investigate the possibility of general and effective 
optimizations that do not rely on any profiling information. 
We consider how to apply each of the previous optimizations 
in the absence of this information: 

• SplitScalar: If no information is provided, we place each 
shared scalar variable in a different cache block. This 
approach has almost the same effect as moving only 
active scalar variables since, in relatively large caches, 
the advantage of prefetching scalars is minor. Although 
most programs have a small number of shared scalars (the 
number in those studied ranged from 5 to 50), programs 
with many scalars and large cache blocks may waste 
much space. However, we expect little negative effect, 
since only a fraction of the scalars is accessed frequently. 

• ExpandRecord: To expand all short arrays by placing, for 
example, one entry per cache block is impractical, since 
it wastes space and can have a positive or a negative net 
effect on cache misses. We leave it up to the programmer 
to pad the data structure if so desired. 

• HeapAUocate and AlignRecord: The optimizations of al- 
locating shared data from a process' own heap space and 
aligning arrays can be applied at all times, since the cost 
is low. 

• LockScalar: If the machine allows lock variables and 
general data to reside in the same cache block, this 
optimization is feasible at a very low cost. 

From the previous discussion, we conclude that the com- 
piler and run time system can incorporate Heap Allocate, 
AlignRecord, LockScalar, and the modified SplitScalar with- 
out any profile information. The cumulative effect of these 
optimization is shown in Table V, together with a comparison 
to the fully optimized case. These numbers indicate that a 
significant part of the effect of the more costly optimizations 
can be obtained without any profile information. Moreover, 
the increase in data space, both absolute and relative, remains 
small. 

VI. Performance of a real architecture 

After having studied data sharing in an ideal setting, we 
now use the detailed architecture to illustrate the performance 
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The numbers in parentheses show (he misses eliminated as a percentage 
of the misses eliminated with a full program trace. 

TABLE VI 

Data Cache Miss Measurements for the Detailed Architecture 
with 16 Processors , and Compiler-Optimized Code 
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impact of data sharing in practice. This section examines 
three issues. We first study the effect of the conventional 
code optimizations described in Section II-C. Using optimized 
code, we then measure the overall cache performance of the 
applications. Finally, also using optimized code, we assess the 
effectiveness of the placement optimizations for shared data. 

A, Impact of the Conventional Code Optimizations 

To study the effect of the conventional code optimizations 
on overall performance, we compare the execution times of 
two applications, LocusRoute and Maxflow, using optimized 
and unoptimized code. LocusRoute is about twice as fast 
after optimization for both 4- and 16- words blocks. However, 
Maxflow yields an improvement of only about 5% for both 4 
and 16 word blocks. This small improvement in Maxflow is 
due to increased bus contention, which offsets the advantages 
gained by the elimination of unnecessary private data fetches 
from the program. Thus, while there is a slight improvement in 
the speed of Maxflow, the utilization of the processors actually 
decreases by 25%. In conclusion, while some programs run 
substantially faster with compiler optimizations, those where 
shared data traffic saturates the interconnection cannot. In 
either case, since uniprocessor programs run faster while the 
amount of sharing remains unchanged, optimized code will 
give lower speedup figures. Since we are ultimately inter- 
ested in overall performance, measurements on multiprocessor 
programs must be performed on optimized code. 

B. Overall Cache Performance 

In previous sections, we studied the cache miss rates result- 
ing from data sharing in isolation. In this section we examine 
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TABLE VII 

Effect op the Shared Data Placement Optimizations on 
the Data Miss Rates of the Detailed Architecture 
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The numbers correspond to 16 processors and compiler-optimized code, 
and include both shared and private data. 

the data cache performance of the detailed architecture, which 
has a finite cache and issues private data references too. As 
indicated in Section Il-B, the measurements are taken during 
the steady state execution of the programs. In this environment, 
the contribution of private and shared data to the misses of 
the finite caches is shown in Tfcble VI. Because the caches 
are reasonably large and the programs are measured in their 
steady state, the miss rate on private data (columns 2 and 3) is 
minuscule compared to that on shared data (columns 4 and 5). 
In fact, most of the misses correspond to shared data (columns 
6 and 7). Consequently, as shown in the last two columns of 
Table VI, the total miss rate is basically the shared data miss 
rate weighted by the frequency of shared data accesses, 

C. Impact of the Placement Optimizations 

We have proposed two sets of data placement optimizations: 
one when full tracing information is available; the other when 
no profiling data is available. In practice, some information 
will probably be available. We therefore choose to evaluate 
the case that assumes full information and consider the results 
optimistic. 

Table VII shows the reduction in data miss rate achieved 
by the placement optimizations for 16 processors. The data 
in the table includes misses on both shared and private data. 
From the table, we see that the optimizations reduce the overall 
data miss rate of the applications by up to an absolute 1.5% 
(or a relative 40%). These miss rate reductions speed up the 
applications by about 10% on average. These speedups are 
partially the result of the bus contention generated by sixteen 
processors. However, while replacing the bus with another 
interconnection network may reduce contention, it may also 
increase overall memory access latencies. 

vn. Conclusion and Future Directions 

There are two main contributions in this paper. First, we 
show how poor spatial locality in the data and false sharing 
explain the variation in the miss rate of shared data as the 
cache block changes in size. Second, we show that data 
layout optimizations that are programmer-transparent and not 
restricted to regular codes can be used to reduce the miss rate. 

Based on the analysis of six applications, we find that, 
although false sharing sometimes plays a significant role, poor 
spatial locality has a larger effect in determining the high miss 
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Decomposition of the Data Reference Stream for 16 Processes 
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TABLE IX 

Decomposition of the Data Reference Stream for 32 Processes 
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rates for moderate-sized cache blocks. In addition, data layout 
optimizations are more effective in eliminating false sharing 
than in improving spatial locality. Overall, these optimizations 
eliminated about 10% of the misses on shared data. 

Our observations on where and how false sharing occurs 
lead us to hypothesize that false sharing is not the major 
source of the cache misses in compiler-parallelized code either. 
For such code, the compiler can easily avoid the obvious 
false sharing pitfalls. For example, in a DOALL loop, it 
is well known that interleaving individual iterations across 
different processors can cause false sharing. This effect can 
be avoided by increasing the granularity of the slices assigned 
to processors. 

Optimizations that improve the performance of cache mem- 
ories are likely to grow in importance as the latencies of cache 
misses increase. Of these optimizations, those that specifically 
optimize the performance of large cache blocks, like the 
ones presented here, are particularly interesting, since large 
blocks can be useful in amortizing the cost of a long-latency 
memory access. More effort should be devoted to optimizing 
the performance of large cache blocks. In this paper, we have 
shown data that suggests that researchers should focus on 
increasing the spatial locality of the data more than on reducing 
false sharing. 

APPENDIX 

Tables VIII and IX classify the data references for 16- and 
32-process streams, respectively. 
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Abstract 

Shared bus computer systems permit the relatively simple and 
efficient implementation of cache consistency algorithms, but the 
shared bus is a bottleneck which limits performance. False sharing 
can be an important source of unnecessary traffic for invalidation- 
based protocols, elimination of which can provide significant per- 
formance improvements. For many multiprocessor workloads, 
however, most misses are true sharing plus cold start misses. Re- 
gardless of the cause of cache misses, the largest fraction of bus 
traffic are words transferred between caches without being ac- 
cessed, which we refer to as dead sharing. 

We establish here new methods for characterizing cache block 
reference patterns, and we measure how these patterns change 
with variation in workload and block size. Our results show that 
42 percent of 64-byte cache blocks are invalidated before more 
than one word has been read from the block and that 58 percent of 
blocks that have been modified only have a single word modified 
before an invalidation to the block occurs. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of blocks written and subsequently read by other caches show 
no use of the newly written information before the block is again 
invalidated. 

In addition to our general analysis of reference patterns, we 
also present a detailed analysis of dead sharing for each shared 
memory multiprocessor program studied. We find that the worst 
10 blocks (based on most total misses) from each of our traces 
contribute almost 50 percent of the false sharing misses and almost 
20 percent of the true sharing misses (on average). A relatively 
simple restructuring of four of our workloads based on analysis 
of these 10 worst blocks leads to a 21 percent reduction in overall 
misses and a 15 percent reduction in execution time. Permitting the 
block size to vary (as could be accomplished with a sector cache) 
shows that bus traffic can be reduced by 88 percent (for 64-byte 
blocks) while also decreasing the miss ratio by 35 percent. 
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1 Introduction 

Shared memory multiprocessor systems are becoming 
increasingly popular. The limit to the number of proces- 
sors that can be placed on the same memory bus is due to 
the bus traffic demands of the processors. Here we present 
a new examination of the interference patterns of references 
to words within shared blocks, with the purpose of aiding 
both software developers in data layout and hardware de- 
signers in the development of new protocols that perform 
coherence (cache consistency) on a subblock basis. Our 
purpose is to examine the causes of bad behavior in parallel 
programs, aiming to reduce bus traffic and miss ratios. This 
study uses relatively large traces of twelve parallel work- 
loads to provide our results. We measure the sharing be- 
havior of words within shared blocks to determine the ex- 
tent that false sharing occurs. We also look at the related 
phenomenon of dead sharing, which is determined by mea- 
suring the words within a block that are not utilized while 
in the cache; as will be shown, these words consume the 
largest proportion of bus traffic. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: the 
next section describes our motivation for undertaking this 
study. Section 2 provides an overview of related work in 
the area of characterization of sharing patterns of parallel 
programs. Section 3 discusses our methodology for creat- 
ing and evaluating the parallel memory traces and describes 
some of the metrics we use to measure the underlying be- 
havior that causes shared memory traffic problems. In Sec- 
tion 4 we present our results and discuss our observations. 
Section 5 summarizes our conclusions. 



1.1 Definitions 

Table 1 provides the definitions of the terms we use 
throughout this paper. 
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Definitions Used in This Paper 1 


Shared Memory 


The portion of the memory space thai is visible to all processors. 


Block 


A group of sequential memory locations that are retcnea ana eviciea imm cacnc* lugcmcr, imgucu w ««u 
the address of first byte of the block has logi(Block Size) zeros as the lowest order bits. 


Shared Block 


A shared block generally is a block from shared memory; more specifically, a block thai is referenced by 
more than one processor during the execution of a program. 


Private Block 


A block that is accessed only by one processor for the duration of the simulation. 


Shared Access 


A memory reference to a block that at some point during the simulation is considered to be a shared 
block. Note: an access thai is classified as shared in one simulation may not be shared in a simulation 
with a smaller block sUe. 


Actively 
Shared Memory 


The set of blocks that are accessed by multiple processors for a given set of simulation parameters. 


Global Unshared 
Access 


Access to a portion of memory that is declared to be shared, but is used exclusively by a single processor. 


Private Access 


A memory reference to a private block. 


False Sharing 


False sharing occurs when two or more data items that are unrelated happen to be placed in the same 
block, causing an unnecessary increase in bus traffic to maintain coherence. In this paper we define false 
sharing as a reference to a word in a block, finding it to be in a different state in a particular block under 
block coherence and transfer size than under word granularity coherence/transfer size. Thus it can have a 
good side-effects (such as in the prefetching effect of large blocks), or oaa sioe-enecis, sucn as extra 
misses and coherency operations. 


Dead Sharing 


The portions of the block that are not referenced wnne in ine cacne, resuiung in wuaicu uua uom^. 


Local Read 


Read by the processor that has most recently written the block. 


Local Write 


Write by the processor that has most recently written the block. 


Remote Read 


Read by any processor except the one that has most recently written the block. 
This also includes reads by processors with their own copies of the block. 


Invalidation 
Interval 


The string of references to a block by all processors between coherence induced invalidations. 




Distance between the furthest apart words in a block that are referenced during an invalidation interval. 


Processor- spatial 


The footprint of accesses by a processor during an invalidation interval. 


Cache Hit 


The data requested is found in the cache and the processor can proceed without causing a 
coherence operation. 


Fetch Miss 
(fmiss) 


A reference to the cache which does not find the requested data, requiring a fetch from main memory, 
or another processor's cache. 


Invalidation 
Miss (imfes) 


A write reference to a block (or word) held in the cache in the shared slate, requiring the processor 
to stall while invalidating copies of the data in other caches (under sequential consistency). 


Miss 


Both fetch and invalidation misses. 


Reference Run 


The stream of uninterrupted references by one processor to a block. 


Read Run 


A reference run consisting purely of reads 


Read/Write Run 


A reference run consisting of reads and writes 


Write Run 


The stream of writes in the read/write run 



Table 1. Definitions used in this paper. 



1.2 Motivation 

In the process of determining what sort of memory ac- 
cesses caused the most traffic in our workloads, we exam- 
ined the source code to identify which data structures were 
responsible for the most unfortunate sharing patterns (de- 
tailed in Section 4.4 and [20]). Some of the programmer 
specific details that have come out of this research are de- 
scribed in more detail in Section 4. During our analysis we 
found several recurring types of data structures which seem 
to lead to bad data access patterns. 

When the programmer is not sufficiently careful in his 
or her data layout, it is necessary for some combination of 
the compiler and hardware to try to minimize coherence in- 
duced traffic. This paper investigates the sources of traffic 
caused by inadvertently poor data organization and provides 
suggestions for solving these problems. 



Our goal in this research is to uncover the effects of poor 
programming style and to provide information about how 
these problems can be corrected. Additionally, we want to 
show how all types of sharing impact the performance of 
these workloads, and to demonstrate the degree to which 
block size affects spatial locality. 

2 Background 

Previous research on multiprocessor reference patterns 
has primarily focused on evaluating various cache co- 
herence protocols for suitability, primarily contrasting 
invalidation- and update-based algorithms. The initial pa- 
pers in this area ignored block size altogether, exclusively 
using 4-byte blocks to examine primarily the patterns of 
writing references [9, 1]. The reference patterns were cat- 
egorized by the length of the reference run. A reference 
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run can be further refined into read runs, read/write runs, 
and the write run (Table 1). The write-run lengths varied 
widely between applications, leading to inconclusive results 
whether update- or invalidate-bascd protocols give superior 
performance. 

Research concerning reference runs for different block 
sizes found that for scalar (non-vector) workloads, the 
lengths of the various reference runs did not increase with 
block size, although vector workloads showed improved 
processor locality with larger block sizes [12]. The poor lo- 
cality in scalar workloads was attributed to fine-grain shar- 
ing of data among the processors. A study of the effect of 
block size on data structures concluded that the excessive 
invalidations are caused by a mismatch between data ob- 
jects and block size [15]. 

To ameliorate the false sharing problems indicated by 
previous research, several designs have been proposed for 
multiprocessor systems using a fixed size subblock [14, 2, 
5], showing good performance improvement over systems 
using block size coherence granularity. Variable size block 
coherence was investigated in [6], showing better perfor- 
mance than fixed size blocks for most workloads, but no 
implementation details were provided. One dynamically 
adjustable subblock protocol allowed a block to be divided 
into two (possibly unequal) pieces for coherence purposes, 
with a slight improvement in performance [17]. 

3 Methodology 

Our work is based on trace-driven simulation (TDS). 
Initially we used execution-driven simulation for our re- 
search, but we changed to TDS for two reasons: (1) the 
locations of data objects varied as parameters such as block 
size changed, making detailed analysis very complicated; 
and (2) our EDS tools are dependent on generally obsolete 
DEC 5000 machines; using traces allows for much more 
rapid generation of results on faster PCs and workstations. 
We used our EDS tool Cerberus [22] to generate traces for 
the simulation system. The trace generation system sim- 
ulates synchronization objects (locks and barriers) at run- 
time, which aids in reducing trace length (by eliminating 
spin- waiting loops in the trace file) and allows more accu- 
rate synchronization behavior while producing traces. 

3.1 Simulation 

Our simulations use infinite size fully-associative caches 
to eliminate capacity and conflict misses, to focus on the 
effect of coherency induced misses and traffic. The remain- 
ing misses fall into three categories: cold start/private, cold 
start/shared, and coherency caused misses. A reference to 
a private block causes a single cold start miss, which is the 
only miss for the rest of the simulation; shared blocks can 



have up to 16 cold start misses (with 16 processors reading 
them in for the first time), subsequent shared misses are ei- 
ther caused by true or false sharing. The cache simulators 
tested parallel workloads with 16 processors and block sizes 
ranging from 4 to 512 bytes. 

3.2 Workload Characterization 

Twelve parallel programs were examined to provide the 
results for this paper. Ten of the programs come from the 
SPLASH suites from Stanford University, which have been 
available to the research community as a de facto bench- 
mark for comparing parallel program execution. We use 
some of the older SPLASH workloads because we believe 
these to be more typical programming efforts, rather than 
the somewhat more optimized SPLASH2 workloads. These 
programs have all been used in a number of studies ana- 
lyzing parallel code performance and are characterized and 
described in more detail in [23, 26]. The other two pro- 
grams used in this study (topopt and pverify) were created 
by the CAD group at U.C. Berkeley and have been used for 
measurements at Berkeley and the University of Washing- 
ton [10, 11, 8, 3]. Detailed descriptions of the workloads 
can be found in [20]. All workloads were traced on a MIPS 
R3000 based workstation using the Cerberus multiproces- 
sor simulator [22]. Each workload is traced from beginning 
to end to capture the entire behavior of the program. 

Table 2 shows the reference characteristics for a 16 pro- 
cessor 4-byte block simulation of the various workloads on 
our SMP simulator, which runs on uniprocessor worksta- 
tions. The number of shared references in Table 2 were 
measured using 4-byte blocks, which captures the number 
of truly shared words. Global unshared references and pri- 
vate references (Table 1) are lumped together under the pri- 
vate heading. The fraction of shared accesses has quite a 
large variation; it ranges from 0.16 in barnes to 0.90 in 
topopt, with an average of 0.43 for all workloads. How- 
ever, as the block size increases, memory locations and ref- 
erences which are classified private in Tabic 2 can become 
shared, so it is necessary to trace all references which are 
to shared memory. We also tracked all references to pri- 
vate memory to understand its contribution to total memory 
traffic. As the cache simulators were designed to make the 
common transactions very quick through the use of hash- 
ing, tracking the references to private memory is generally 
not a major contributor to simulator execution time. 

3.3 Metrics 

The traditional reference stream interval used for mea- 
suring sharing behavior is the reference run [9, 1, 12]. 
Along with related measures such as the read run, 
read/write run, and the write run (Table 1), it can provide 
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Program Characteristics 


Programs 


References 
(Millions) 


Shared 
Data 


Private 


Shared | Private 


Data 


Fraction of Data References 


Inst 


Data 


(KBytes) 


Reads | Writes | Locks | Reads | 


Wntes 


bames 


114.23 


42.31 


33.02 


34.64 


0.159 


0.005 


0.002 


0.456 


0.379 


cholesky 


90.67 


34.32 


970.02 


783.38 


0.496 


0.075 


0.013 


0.287 


0.130 


fmm 


288.30 


166.82 


380.41 


460.14 


0.136 


0.006 


0.000 


0.347 


0.511 


locus 


805.62 


164.45 


1405.70 


1151.79 


0.563 


0.020 


0.001 


0.255 


0.162 


mp3d 


174.88 


60.82 


701.91 


181.53 


0.318 


0.223 


0.001 


0.302 


0.157 


ocean 


234.12 


92.38 


140.16 


984.45 


0.264 


0.031 


0.014 


0.560 


0.132 


pthor 


275.87 


97.77 


1233.09 


1026.75 


0.384 


0.047 


0.049 


0.350 


0.176 


pverify 


181.29 


55.24 


f 23.08 


149.67 


0.473 


0.015 


0.008 


0.320 


0.186 


raytrace 


471.13 


196.96 


667.30 


2144.09 


0.318 


0.003 


0.002 


0.429 


0.248 


lopopt 


655.75 


141.60 


19.22 


38.76 


0.812 


0.087 


0.000 


0.085 


0.016 


volrend 


351.62 


79.92 


395.61 


2340.98 


0.477 


0.007 


0.003 


0.287 


0.226 


waler 


366.23 


127.67 


1 44.51 


102.37 


0.179 


0.016 


0.002 


0.577 


0.227 






Total 


Average 


Overall | 4009.7 | 1260.3 | 6014 | 9399 


0.381 | 0.044 | 0.008 | 0.354 | 0.213 



Table 2. Reference characteristics of workloads for 16-processor simulation, using 4-byte blocks. 



some idea of the residency time of a block in one proces- 
sor's cache (processor locality) and the appropriateness of 
coherence protocol (invalidate vs. update). 

A major problem with the reference run as a metric is the 
lack of information concerning how the processors share 
data within blocks. It is possible to get a crude idea of 
contention by examining the length of these different types 
of reference runs, but they provide no indication about the 
type or granularity of sharing within a block. We establish 
a new reference stream interval called an invalidation in- 
terval, which is the string of references to a block by all 
processors between coherence induced invalidations (Fig- 
ure 1). This allows a longer term and much more detailed 
study of dynamic sharing behavior within a block. 
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Figure 1. An invalidation interval is a string 
of references to a block, lasting from the first 
invalidation to a block until the next invali- 
dation. During the interval other processors 
may read the block, but not write it. 



The metrics we describe here are all concerned with the 
processor-spatial properties of multiprocessor programs. 
By this term we mean the number of unique words within a 
block that are accessed while it is valid in a cache. This con- 
cept also encompasses measuring the fraction of the block 
which contains these words, which we refer to as the span. 
By using these types of metrics, it is possible to gel an idea 
of the typical range of block sizes that make sense to use 
with multiprocessor caches. 

The results presented later in this paper demonstrate that 
a variable block size (or use of subblocks) can significantly 
outperform any fixed block size for all the workloads ex- 
amined, reducing traffic by 88 percent while decreasing the 
miss ratio by 35 percent (on average) for 64-byte blocks. 

We can think of an invalidation interval as having two 
phases: (1) a write phase and (2) a read phase. The write 
phase consists of local reads and writes, which cause no bus 
activity after the first write (assuming write-allocate). The 
read phase (if there is one) begins with the first remote read, 
and consists of local and remote reads. We use the statistics 
of the references to individual words during invalidation in- 
terval to evaluate processor-spatial locality, which we will 
show is generally rather poor, i.e., large block transfers for 
shared data are demonstrated to be wasteful. 

Our goal is to provide the tools to aid in improving spa- 
tial locality in shared memory systems, or at least provide 
insight into the lack of spatial locality. It has been demon- 
strated that shared data in multiprocessor workloads have 
worse locality of reference than unshared data [11], but in- 
creasing the block and cache sizes have not always provided 
a solution. It is necessary to understand what kind of misses 
are causing poor performance and examine the data struc- 
tures/objects that produce such problems. 
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Implicitly our study assumes a write- invalidate pro- 
tocol as backdrop against which our analysis is done. 
Invalidation-based protocols logically offer a better solu- 
tion to bus-based systems, due to the necessity of reduc- 
ing traffic over the shared bus to memory. A pure update 
protocol (update on each write to a shared block) uses an 
estimated 2-25 times the traffic of wrile-invalidate proto- 
cols for coherence related operations [19], and the amount 
of network traffic increases with cache size. This is caused 
by the requirement to update on each write to shared cache 
blocks, regardless of the age (staleness) of the block in the 
cache; this problem worsens as the number of blocks in 
the cache increases, generating the most bus traffic for in- 
finite caches. There are some adaptive protocols that al- 
low switching between update and invalidate for each block 
depending on the access: pattern for the block; but of the 
non-adaptive coherence protocols, invalidation-based pro- 
tocols typically outperform update-based protocols [13]. 
Additionally, write-invalidate protocols are the most pop- 
ular class of protocols that are actually implemented in real 
systems [24, 16], which makes them a more attractive target 
for performance improvement. When a program is properly 
(re)structured to reduce the movement of blocks between 
processors, write-invalidate based protocols provide better 
overall performance. 

4 Results 

This study examines SMP (symmetric multiprocessor) 
memory access behavior on three levels, which successively 
refine the granularity of the inspection to smaller features. 
The first and coarsest level of analysis looks at the aggre- 
gate behavior of all of the memory references. By an anal- 
ysis of total bus traffic, we show that dead sharing traffic 
is the dominant factor for block sizes greater than 16 bytes. 
We also examine false-sharing, extending our analysis to 
two kinds of misses: those that require data transfers (fetch 
misses or fmisses), and those that require only coherence 
transactions (invalidation misses, or imisses). Our analysis 
of false sharing misses is found in [20]; it has been omit- 
ted here for brevity, and because much of the analysis of 
false sharing has already appeared elsewhere in the litera- 
ture [8, 7, 25]. 

The second level of memory reference observation looks 
at the spatial reference pattern to shared blocks. This con- 
sists of examining the unique (distinct) words within a block 
that are referenced from the time it is read into the cache 
until the time it is invalidated. In addition, we look at the 
footprint of those words within the block, which we refer to 
as the span. The span provides a means of determining the 
spatial locality of a set of block references. 

To develop a hardware protocol or software restructuring 
method to reduce bus traffic from coherency overhead, it is 
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Figure 2. Breakdown of workload average bus 
traffic, normalized to 4-byte block traffic. 

necessary to understand the patterns of sharing that occur 
and the competition of processors for words within shared 
blocks. At our finest grain level of examination, the words 
from the 10 worst (judged by misses) 64-byle blocks from 
each workload are characterized by the reference pattern for 
each individual word. This provides insight into the types 
of data objects which cause much of the traffic problems 
when they are placed in close proximity and provides hints 
into hardware and software solutions that can be used to 
eliminate or ameliorate much of the traffic/miss problem. 

4.1 Dead Sharing 

In an attempt to measure the impact of large block sizes 
on bus utilization in an implementation independent man- 
ner, we use the bus traffic metric. Each transaction trans- 
mits a 4-byte address across the bus plus (when appropri- 
ate) some number of data bytes. The bus traffic consists 
of fetches (address + fmisses x block size) and invalida- 
tions (consisting only of the fixed overhead to transfer an 
address over the bus, since no data transferred is required). 
This is a reasonable estimate for bus utilization for split- 
transaction busses. Figure 2 shows average bus traffic for 
infinite caches with 4- to 64-byte blocks (relative to 4-byte 
block traffic), broken down into 5 main types of traffic: pri- 
vate traffic, global unshared traffic, invalidation signals (ad- 
dress transfer only), active shared traffic (truly utilized) and 
dead shared traffic. 

The dead shared traffic is determined by analyzing which 
words in a shared block have not been accessed at the time 
the block is invalidated. The active shared portion of the 
shared traffic consists of the words that were actually ref- 
erenced before the block was invalidated. The breakdown 
shows that traffic from private blocks is relatively insignif- 
icant (from 1.17 percent for 4-byte blocks to 0.10 percent 
for 64-byte blocks on average) and traffic from global un- 
shared blocks starts at 9.3 percent and declines to 0.5 per- 
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cent for 64-byte blocks. Dead sharing traffic causes about 
41.0 percent of the traffic with 16-byte blocks and grows 
very rapidly with larger block sizes. The traffic approxi- 
mately doubles for each increase in block size beyond 64- 
byte blocks, reaching 54.3 times 4-byte block traffic when 
5 1 2-byte blocks are used. The active shared traffic increases 
much more slowly than dead shared traffic. Increases in the 
active shared traffic are due to the incorporation of global 
unshared data into shared blocks as the block size increases, 
so that global unshared references are turned into active 
shared references, causing more active shared traffic. Dead 
sharing traffic hits 79.3 percent of total traffic with 64-byte 
blocks and reaches 95. 1 percent with 5 1 2-byte blocks. This 
indicates that there is much room for enhancing the opera- 
tion of shared memory systems. 

Dead sharing traffic results from both false and true shar- 
ing that causes a block to be invalidated before all the 
words within the block can be utilized. Active/dead shar- 
ing and true/false sharing are somewhat orthogonal con- 
cepts; active/dead sharing deals with processor-spatial lo- 
cality, true/false sharing concerns the sharing of words be- 
tween processors. However, blocks exhibiting false sharing 
behavior are also going to generate significant dead sharing 
traffic. The next section looks at the access patterns of dis- 
tinct words within the blocks to understand the cause of this 
dead sharing. 

Note that when trying to establish statistics like bus per- 
formance for a realistic system, there would be a number 
of parameters to consider. For example, bus utilization is a 
better metric than bus traffic for measuring how close to sat- 
uration the bus is. In such a case, implementation dependent 
issues must be considered, such as bus width, actual trans- 
action overheads, bus pipelining, memory latency, split vs. 
non-split transaction, etc. Bus utilization and saturation is- 
sues are beyond the scope of this paper but are considered 
in [21]. Assuming a one cycle address transfer time and a 
split-transaction bus, the bus traffic information in Figure 2 
shows a reasonably good approximation of relative bus uti- 
lization between various block sizes. In a memory system 
that does not support split-transactions, the bus would be 
unusable during the memory latency period as well, which 
would cause a dramatic change in the relative bus utilization 
from what is displayed here. 

4.2 Granularity of Sharing 

When the set of words being written to a block by one 
processor shows little correspondence to the words read by 
other processors, there is a strong indication that false and 
dead sharing are a problem. For example, if generally one 
word in a block is (he target for all writes to the block, but 
many of the other words are read-only after initialization 
(as occurs in the GlobalMemory (or similarly named) data 



structure used for global shared variables in many of our 
workloads), most of the data in that block is needlessly in- 
validated almost every time a write occurs. 

Read Overlap with Preceding Writes 
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Figure 3. Read-write sharing during invalida- 
tion intervals, average of all workloads. 

Figure 3 shows a histogram of the number of reads that 
overlap preceding written words from the same invalida- 
tion interval for 64-byte ( 1 6- word) blocks, averaged over all 
workloads. Roughly 50 percent of invalidated cache blocks 
have no overlap of the words read in the second phase of 
an invalidation interval with the series of writes that began 
the invalidation interval, meaning that none of the updated 
information was accessed before another cache miss occurs 
for the processors reading the block. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of blocks have a read-write overlap of only a single 
word. The number of updated words read before an invali- 
dation rapidly falls off, but with significant components for 
8 and 16 words. These statistics demonstrate that half of the 
invalidations are caused by updates to words which are not 
subsequently read by other processors before the blocks are 
again invalidated, fully wasting the information transfer. A 
large fraction of those blocks which do read updated words 
only read a single word before invalidation. Increasing the 
block size affects the degree of overlap by increasing the 
likelihood that writes by different processors prematurely 
invalidate information in the block, which causes the av- 
erage overlap to peak at 2.7 words for 128-byte blocks and 
drop with larger block sizes [20], indicating a massive waste 
of bus traffic. 

Another method to examine how words within blocks 
are shared between processors is to measure whether writes 
by different processors to the same block happen to occur 
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Figure 4. Write-write sharing between invali- 
dation Intervals, average of all workloads. 



Figure 5. Distinct words read before invalida- 
tion, average of ail workloads. 



to the same set of words (write-write sharing granularity). 
Figure 4 shows a breakdown of the average case for 64- 
byte blocks, calculated by logically ANDing the vector of 
words written during successive invalidation intervals when 
the writers have different processor IDs. Almost 50 percent 
of the succeeding intervals which have different processors 
writing show no overlap in the set of words written. Of the 
remaining blocks which have at least one written word in 
common, the next largest value shows an overlap of only a 
single word. The histogram indicates a bifurcation of access 
patterns to blocks: either succeeding processors accessing a 
block have very little write sharing, or share a large fraction 
of the block (the 16 word component is somewhat promi- 
nent). Figures 3 and 4 indicate that a coherency protocol 
that could adaptively choose large or small granularity for 
enforcing coherence could be very successful in reducing 
coherency traffic. 

4.3 Spatial Locality 

A typical way to measure spatial locality for unipro- 
cessors is to examine the change in the miss ratio as the 
block size varies. A more insightful metric for multipro- 
cessors is our characterization of the read and write refer- 
ences to blocks between invalidations. A type of spatial lo- 
cality (which we refer to as processor-spatial locality) can 
be determined by measuring the span and number of dis- 
tinct words (defined in Table I) referenced in a block while 
the block is valid in the cache, regardless of the interleav- 
ing read accesses by other processors. For each invalidated 
block, the words within the block are examined to see how 



well they were utilized. If too many of the fetched words are 
not used, bandwidth is wasted in the form of dead sharing. 
Likewise, if too many words in the invalidated block are not 
subsequently updated, valid data was needlessly canceled 
and likely will have to be re-read, also a waste of bus band- 
width. An increase in block size increases the likelihood 
that a remote write to unrelated data can unnecessarily in- 
validate a block from the cache, causing dead sharing. 

To provide a more detailed view of spatial locality, Fig- 
ures 5 and 6 show the number of distinct words read within 
a block and the number of words written to a block while 
the block is in the cache, respectively, for 64-byte blocks, 
averaged over all workloads. This shows that the plurality 
(42 percent) of the blocks are invalidated by another proces- 
sor before more than one distinct word is read, and only a 
single word is written 58 percent of the time during an in- 
validation interval. Except for single word blocks that have 
100 percent usage (due to demand fetching), the percent- 
age of blocks with only a single word read or written before 
a block is invalidated holds in a narrow range over block 
size, ranging on average between 37.6 and 45.8 percent for 
reads, and between 48.5 and 64.0 percent for writes [20]. 
The data shows that not much of the information in a block 
is used in any manner before another processor interferes, 
either by causing an invalidation of the data (in the case of 
a remote write), or by reading the block (placing it in the 
shared state), forcing the next write to cause an invalida- 
tion miss. 

These figures indicate that it is not often that a whole 
block need be invalidated, since frequently only a single 
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Figure 6. Distinct words written during an in- 
validation interval, average of all workloads. 

word is written before another invalidation occurs, which 
could be caused by a remote write, or a remote read fol- 
lowed by a local write. For many of the workloads, the his- 
tograms of the number of distinct words read/written (Fig- 
ures 5 and 6) are very similar in composition to the span of 
the words read/written [20], indicating a great deal of spa- 
tial locality to the portions of the block that are used. To 
understand the underlying cause of the poor block usage, 
we next examine the memory reference patterns that cause 
dead and false sharing to occur. 

4.4 Examination of Problem Blocks 

Many of the dead and false sharing problems can be di- 
rectly linked to poor programming style or ignoring the role 
of the cache in shared memory systems. Although caches 
are designed to be invisible to the programmer, poor data 
placement can have a large effect in reducing system per- 
formance. 

Table 3 shows statistics about the 10 worst behaving 
blocks (based on the number of fetch misses) for each of our 
1 2 workloads. For each workload, we specify the fraction 
of actively shared memory these blocks occupy, the frac- 
tion of total shared references to these blocks, the fraction 
of false and true sharing fetch and invalidation misses for 
which these blocks are responsible, and a classification of 
the reference patterns of the words within the blocks. The 
categorization of the words within the blocks are partially 
based on reference patterns classified in [15, 4]. The 10 
worst blocks are (on average) responsible for a good deal 
of the false sharing misses as well as many of the true 



sharing misses. The number of misses are far out of pro- 
portion to the number of memory references and the frac- 
tion of shared memory space these blocks occupy. The 
basic problem is that variables are placed (perhaps inad- 
vertently during dynamic memory allocation) into the same 
blocks as variables or data structures with incompatible ref- 
erence patterns (for example, an-ays of private read-write 
variables that are accessed by processor ID, read-only vari- 
ables next to frequently written variables, etc). Almost one- 
fourth of the words in these blocks are locks with low con- 
tention (i.e., not much competition for them), that in isola- 
tion would cause little problem, but interact poorly together 
because locks have poor processor-spatial locality of refer- 
ence. Other problem words are broadcast words (one pro- 
cessor writing, many processors reading) that cause false 
sharing misses when placed together (but are still likely to 
have a fair number of true sharing misses in isolation), and 
read-write variables that interact together poorly. 

In [20] we provide a more detailed analysis of each of the 
workloads to determine the kind of data structures that are 
causing most of the problems. Here we present a summary 
of our attempts to restructure 4 of the workloads ourselves, 
and some programming hints to prevent such problems in 
the future. 



4.4.1 Improvements 

Four workloads (barnes, pthor, topopt, water) were cho- 
sen to be restructured in an attempt to improve program per- 
formance. We modified the workloads to repair problems 
observed in the worst ten (64- byte) blocks of each. The 
details of the changes made to the workloads, and the data 
structures associated with the 10 problem blocks for each of 
the workloads can be found in [20]. 

When modifying the data structures involved with the 
worst 10 blocks, some of these changes carry over to other 
blocks not in the top 10. However, improvements to the 
worst 10 blocks could also worsen behavior in other blocks. 
For example, isolating pieces of data structures by placing 
them in their own blocks (by adding unused arrays of inte- 
gers to pad-out the members), can cause misses to increase 
for many well performing blocks with the same data layout, 
causing lackluster improvement in the number of misses. 

For most of the restructured programs, the number of 
instructions increases slightly. This is generally due to 
the extra pointer dereferencing required by isolating pcr- 
proccssor data in separate data structures. On average, the 
number of instructions increases by less than 1,5 percent, 
while reducing the number of misses by more than 20 per- 
cent (Table 4). Although it depends on how much of a 
problem the data miss ratio is to begin with, this appears 
to be a reasonable trade-off. Using a multiprocessor tim- 
ing simulator with 24 processor cycle memory latency sup- 
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barnes 


1.62 


4.7 


22.7 


18.7 


11.1 


26.7 


14.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


31.9 


0.0 


1.9 


1.2 


48.1 


1.9 


cholesky 


0.06 


11.4 


75.2 


6.1 


37.3 


0.5 


6.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


0.0 


88.1 


0.6 


0.6 


0.0 
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0.0 


fmm 


0.12 


0.1 


8.4 


4.8 


0.2 


2.4 


0.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


17.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


80.0 


locus 


0.03 


8.2 


53.0 


1.9 


20.3 


5.9 


30.0 


6.2 


1.2 


20.6 


1.2 


8.8 


2.5 


0.0 


10.0 


14.4 


5.0 


mp3d 


0.08 


2.6 


9.1 


5.3 


2.9 


4.7 


11.9 


0.0 


1.2 


2.5 


0.6 


1.2 


3.8 


0.6 


0.0 


10.6 


67.5 


ocean 


0.14 


4.7 


20.9 


35.2 


3.8 


25.9 


1 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


32.5 


2.5 


0.0 


36.2 


3.8 


0.0 


15.0 


0.0 


pthor 


0.03 


30.5 


63.4 


49.4 


36.1 


38.4 


16.9 


0.0 


156 


1.2 


1.2 


12.5 


6.2 


0.0 


0.0 


31.2 


15.0 


p verify 


0.52 


7.4 


29.5 


5.7 


29.9 


0.2 


10.0 


0.0 


1.2 


61.2 


0.0 


10.0 


6.2 


0.0 


0.0 


10.6 


0.6 


ray trace 


0.05 


1.0 


56.4 


52.2 


67.6 


83.8 


46.2 


0.0 


8.8 


0.6 


1.2 


10.6 


7.5 


0.0 


0.6 


15.0 


9.4 


topopt 


1.27 


18.0 


65.2 


8.0 


92.3 


7.6 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


00 


45.6 


33.1 


8.8 


volrend 


0 06 


9.8 


50.5 


5.6 


0.1 


18.3 


70.010.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


10.6 


1.2 


3.1 


0.0 


8.1 


5.6 


water 


1.04 


0.9 


100.0 


26.6 


0.0 


0.7 


7.5|0.0 


0.0 0.0 


1.2 


91.2 1 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Average| 0.4 1 8.3| 46.2 1 18.3 1 25.1 1 17.9 1 19.5 10.6| 2.3 1 10.3 10.9 


23.5| 5.4|0.8| 4.8| 15.6| 16.2 



Table 3. Categorization of the word reference patterns of the worst behaving 64-byte blocks for each 
workload. The categories for classifying each word in the worst blocks consist of: un- unused, pi - 
private locks, pro - private read-only, prw - private read-write, hi - high contention locks (> 3 seeking 
access), 11 - low contention locks (3 or fewer processors seeking the lock on average), ro - shared 
read-only, rm - shared read-mostly (at least 75 percent of references are reads), mi - migratory (more 
than 6 uninterrupted references on average by each processor accessing it), br - broadcast (one 
processor writing, many processors reading), and rw - read-write (words that do not fall into the 
other categories). 



porting split transactions, 4-byte memory path (4 processor 
cycles per word), 4-byte memory addresses for each mem- 
ory transaction, and 4 processor-cycle bus arbitration, we 
present (Table 4) the effects of the optimizations for two 
cache sizes (16K and 64K bytes per processor for 16 pro- 
cessors). Since the effects on the miss ratios reported in 
Table 4 are for infinite caches with single cycle memory 
accesses, effects such as capacity misses are not included. 
(The timing simulations, in the last two columns, are based 
on finite cache sizes.) When using small caches, the capac- 
ity misses can overwhelm the coherence misses, possibly 
worsening behavior if spatial locality is disturbed too much. 
The end result of the optimizations reduced execution time 
by approximately 15 percent. In the case of topopt, which 
spends most of its time waiting for memory, the spatial lo- 
cality was increased at the same time that false sharing was 
reduced, leading to a tremendous increase in performance. 
In the next section, we present some programming hints; 
however, these optimizations must also be reconciled with 
the impact they have on spatial locality and capacity misses. 



other and from all other data; in many programs they are 
kept in arrays. Low contention locks should be placed with 
the data they protect ([18] also found co-location of locks 
and data in the same block to be generally beneficial). Some 
arrays (regardless of data type) are accessed using the ID of 
the processor as the index into the array; in some cases this 
results in a group of essentially private read-write variables 
being assigned to the same block, causing a large quantity 
of false sharing misses and dead sharing traffic. 

Sometimes variables that appear to have true sharing 
misses can be restructured to eliminate almost all misses. 
For example, in pthor each processor accesses a particu- 
lar shared variable only to increment the value. The value 
is actually only used in extremely rare cases (none that we 
observed during program execution), but the incrementa- 
tion by each processor causes many true sharing misses. 
This variable can be restructured to isolate private copies for 
each processor, to be summed up when the value is actually 
needed. By examining program behavior more carefully us- 
ing tracing and by programming with cache coherence in 
mind, significantly higher performance can be obtained. 



4.4.2 Programming Hints 

Based on the detailed examination of the problem areas of 
our workloads, we provide here a distillation of the poor 
programming choices that lead to so many false sharing 
misses: high contention locks should be isolated from each 



4.5 Proper Block Sizing 

To demonstrate the performance improvement that can 
be obtained by reducing false and dead sharing, we use data 
collected from trace driven simulations of each program to 
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Data Restructuring to Reduce Coherence Misses (64-byte Blocks) 



Program 


Infinite Cache, Single Cycle Memory 


Realistic System 
Execution Time 


Overall 
Miss Reduction 


False Sharing 
Miss Reduction 


Instruction 
Increase 


16K cache 


64K cache 


barnes 


12.0% 


21.1% 


0.0% 


-1.4% 


-6.7% 


plhor 


21.4% 


53.3% 


0.3% 


-7.2% 


-9.5% 


topopt 


31.9% 


30.1% 


3.9% 


-42.3% 


-46.0% 


water 


20.0% 


99.9% 


0.2% 


-9.0% 


-6.0% 


Average 


21.3% 


51.1% 


1.1% 


-15.0% 


-15.4% 



Table 4. Results of rearranging data structures to reduce coherence misses, 64-byte blocks. 



find the best block size for each individual word in the mem- 
ory space. Each program was simulated with block sizes 
from 4 to 5 12 bytes. For each shared word, we kept track 
of the address tag, the number of imisses and fmisses, and 
various other statistics. Using a simple greedy algorithm de- 
signed to minimize bus traffic, we demonstrate that a cache 
that supports multiple block sizes significantly outperforms 
all fixed-block systems. 

The heuristic algorithm that is used to select the block 
sizes is designed to minimize bus traffic through the use of 
variable (static) size blocks; i.e., the block size choice varies 
over the memory space of the program, but any given word 
is assigned to a specific fixed block size for the entire pro- 
gram execution. Included as part of the bus traffic is a 32- 
bit (4-byte) address for each bus transaction (both imisses 
and fmisses) and the data transferred over the bus (fmisses 
only). Figure 7 shows the process by which blocks are eval- 
uated for tH best size. Starting with each word in the mem- 
ory space that is used, neighboring blocks are combined if 
when combined they produce less bus traffic than when left 
as single blocks. When neighboring words have similar ac- 
cess patterns and it is useful to prefetch one while demand 
fetching the other, the traffic is reduced when the words (or 
blocks) are grouped into a single unit due to fewer address 
transmissions over the bus. When excessive traffic is gen- 
erated due to false or dead sharing, the problem blocks are 
isolated by not combining them into larger units. The com- 
bining process continues until the maximum block size of 
64 bytes is reached. 

Figure 8 shows the fixed (uniform) block size simulation 
performance, normalized to the performance of our heuris- 
tic (the line across the lower two graphs at value 1.0; note 
the log scale on the vertical axis). The heuristic uses less 
traffic than any fixed block size for all workloads, some- 
times as much as 47 times better in the most extreme case 
(pverify). On average it has 87.8 percent less traffic than 
a 64-byte fixed size block. At the same time, the number 
of misses is reduced by an average of 35.2 percent. In the 
worst case it is still within a factor of two of misses for fixed 
64-byte blocks (volrend). Compared with 4-byte fixed size 
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Figure 7. Heuristic algorithm: neighboring 
blocks are combined into a larger block when 
It reduces traffic, otherwise the blocks are left 
at their current size. 

blocks, the heuristic has 70.4 percent fewer misses and 23.8 
percent less traffic. Note that other heuristics are possible; 
for example, one could try to minimize the miss ratio rather 
than the bus traffic. Timing simulations would be required 
to determine which heuristic performs the best, but we be- 
lieve that reducing traffic (while not increasing misses) on a 
shared bus system is a reasonable simple target, given that 
bus utilization is typically the bottleneck, and that bus traffic 
correlates with cache misses, and therefore CPU idle. 

The block sizes chosen using our heuristic (the diagram 
second from the top of Figure 8) are most frequently 4-byies 
and 64-bytes, with 8-byte blocks slightly less popular. That 
these two extremes are most popular is not surprising, based 
on the results from previous sections. Large blocks are best 
for shared regions with high processor locality; small blocks 
work best for regions in which there is a high probability 
that adjacent words arc in use by different processors. Note, 
however, that in general there is a large variation between 
the optimal block sizes between the different workloads. 
We can also see that when the number of blocks of each 
size is multiplied by the size of the blocks, most words are 
still included in the bigger blocks (top of Figure 8). From 
the results shown here, we conclude that: (I) the use of 
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Workloads {block size In bytes) 



Figure 8. Normalized traffic and misses for 
fixed sized blocks normalized with respect 
to the variable block size heuristic and the 
choice of block sizes the heuristic uses. Note 
the log scale on the y-axis on the lower two 
graphs. 

variable block sizes permits the system to compensate for 
a mixture of false sharing and high processor-spatial local- 
ity; (2) alternately, it should be possible for the programmer 
to rewrite his or her code to avoid many false sharing sit- 
uations (Table 3). Note that the method we have used for 
this analysis would generally be of very little use in a real 
computer system, since applying it would require that pro- 
grams be traced and analyzed, and that each block of the 
program address space be tagged (or otherwise identified) 
with a block size. It might be possible to have the compiler 
do some static analysis, and associate block sizes with re- 
gions, but the effectiveness of that approach has not been 
considered here. The purpose of our analysis, rather, has 
been to identify a promising direction for improvement. 

In a follow-on paper [21 J, we use the results of this re- 
search to develop an invalidation-based cache coherence 



protocol that uses dynamically-sized subblocks for fetch- 
ing and invalidation. By tracking the pattern of writes to 
a block between remote events to the block, the smallest 
subblock with a power-of-two number of words that con- 
tains the modified words is used as the subblock size. The 
subblock size is reevaluated occasionally, and adjusted to 
the most commonly measured value. Using variable sub- 
block sizes, we find that our protocol outperforms a regular 
full block coherence protocol for all workloads, reducing 
the execution lime by 35 percent (on average), as well as 
outperforming fixed size subblock protocols. 

5 Conclusions 

In this paper we have analyzed shared memory misses 
and bus traffic at three levels: in aggregate, statistically as 
words within blocks during the invalidation interval, and by 
examining special/bad cases in fine detail. The bulk anal- 
ysis of misses shows that false sharing is generally not the 
largest fraction of the total misses for most workloads, be- 
ing fewer than cold start and true shared misses. When an- 
alyzing the traffic caused by cache coherence, we do find 
that a significant problem is the fraction of bus traffic that is 
transferred between caches without being accessed, which 
we refer to as dead sharing. 

Our analysis of invalidated blocks shows that typically 
only a small fraction of a block is referenced before it is 
invalidated. Generally there is little or no overlap between 
the regions of cache blocks updated by writing processors 
and read by other processors between invalidations to the 
blocks. Processors writing to the same block show very lit- 
tle overlap in most situations, but a great deal of overlap 
in a significant number of occasions. From this analysis 
we believe a good case can be made for adaptively delect- 
ing the granularity of sharing within individual blocks and 
appropriately adjusting the portion of the block that is in- 
validated. 

False sharing (and to some degree true sharing) shows a 
tremendous degree of concentration. The ten blocks with 
the highest number of misses from each workload contain 
close to half of all false sharing misses on average and 
a large number of true sharing misses and invalidations. 
These blocks generally take up a tiny fraction of the shared 
memory space and a small fraction of total data references. 
By looking at the reference patterns of each of the indi- 
vidual words within the offending blocks we found a large 
problem with arrays of locks and arrays of otherwise private 
words that exhibit classical false sharing. Another signifi- 
cant problem was frequently accessed read-only variables 
placed in proximity to write-shared variables. The concen- 
trated nature of bad behavior indicates that a little attention 
to detail by the programmer would go a long way towards 
reducing misses and significantly improving performance; 
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our efforts led to a 21 percent decrease in total misses, re- 
sulting in a 15 percent decrease in simulated execution time. 

We examined a simple greedy algorithm heuristic which 
determined the best size block with which each word in 
main memory should be associated. Based on the results 
of this heuristic, we find that by using a variety of block 
sizes, bus traffic can be reduced a significant amount over 
64-byte fixed size blocks while generally reducing miss ra- 
tios. Many of the best choices of block sizes for improving 
performance using our heuristic were 4- and 8-byte blocks 
(due to false and dead sharing), yet most of the data should 
be placed in larger blocks. This indicates that a cache that 
supports variable granularity fetching and invalidation (i.e., 
judicious use of subblocks) should greatly enhance program 
performance. 
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